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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AMERICA 

A trip to South America in wartime must necessarily be tinged 
with warlike hues. So everything fitted into the picture as the 
steamer Santa Ana, bound direct for Valparaiso, swung free of its 
dock in Brooklyn — the new barracks growing like yellow mushrooms 
on the parade ground of Governor's Island, the outbound camou- 
flaged monster crossing our bows, whose four smokestacks appeared 
as though shot full of holes, the guard of destroyers at the sub- 
marine net across the narrows and the flash of the guns at Fort 
Hancock at target practice, the boom of which still rolled across the 
water even after the haze had drawn a veil over our beloved country 

Old travelers found evidence, too, of the war in the scarcity of 
ships in the Windward Passage into the Caribbean Sea. And if any 
passenger forgot the war in his musings off Porto Bello, he was 
rudely awakened by the approach of the destroyer flashing its 
signals through the gathering dusk, telling our captain how to follow 
its eccentric maneuvers through the mine fields near the entrance 
to the Panama Canal. Never shall I forget the sepulchral tones of 
the voice that came from a megaphone aboard the destroyer, as our 
crew were leisurely preparing to drop anchor. Idly leaning on the 
rail, watching the destroyer, we passengers were startled by seeing it 
suddenly make for our ship, and a shiver ran down our backs when 
we grasped the import of the clear, slightly drawled, theatrical tones 
of the voice that shouted, "I advise you to turn her nose to sea. 
You are drifting on the m-i-n-e f-i-e-1-d-s ! ! " 

As we lay at anchor that evening we could see through the dark- 
ness the glow of the electric lights in Colon, but between us and the 
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city lay two round brilliant beams of light from the search-lights 
at the entrance to the canal, suggestive of the fire-flashing eyes of 
some monster in its lair. 

At daybreak the Santa Ana entered the canal and began the 
passage of it, lasting till 3 in the afternoon. No description can pos- 
sibly do justice to the wonders of the Panama Canal. But he who 
has sailed through it has thoroughly lived one day in his life. 

When we were once fairly upon the glassy ocean, which that day 
deserved its name Pacific, we saw the first salitrero, a French ship 
from Dunquerque, laden with its contribution of nitrate toward the 
protection of its home port. A salitrero is a four-masted ship of a 
peculiar type which we soon learned to recognize as one of the dis- 
tinctive sights of the West Coast. The numerous Chileans aboard 
the Santa Ana sighted the vessel when far distant and were imme- 
diately roused into an enthusiasm incomprehensible to those of us 
who were greenhorns to the West Coast. It was not long, however, 
before we noticed that any mention of salitre or evidence of its pro- 
duction would instantly ' excite a Chilean to eloquent discourse ; 
whereat the learned American professor would discourse at length 
on the folly of a country which based its financial system on the 
export tax of a natural product such as nitrate of soda. What would 
Chile do when the world found a cheaper source of supply in the 
synthetic product? 

Steaming southward through the zone of light winds so baffling 
to the ships of the conquistadores we were close enough to the shore 
to see the luxuriant vegetation of Colombia and tropical Ecuador, 
though we did not enter the pestilential harbor of Guayaquil. Soon 
after crossing the Gulf of Guayaquil we began to pass the guano 
islands, those dreary barren places tenanted only by wild birds. The 
books on South America always refer to the guano islands and dwell 
on the commercial, geographical or historical importance of them 
according to the writer's special interest, but few say much about 
those unnumbered countless birds ; gulls, not like ours, but black of 
plumage ; petrels ; black ducks, recognizable as ducks by their man- 
ner of flight; clumsy pelicans, that fly across the bow of the ship 
so slowly that it seems as though some part of the rigging must 
surely hit them; albatrosses, as large as pelicans but more graceful 
and swifter of flight; and then a bird about the size of a pigeon, 
which some passenger names "a hell-diver" because it swims for an 
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astonishing distance under water. At sunset all these birds; in long- 
lines come up out of the sea winging for the roosting-places :on the 
islands. 

Five days' steaming from Panama brought us to the famous: port 
of Peru, the quiet harbor of Callao, or as our English sea captain 
called it, "Cal-y-6". As is the case with the rest of the earth's surface 
that interests him, the Englishman in South America has named its 
useful places to suit himself, and the traveler must learn his geo- 
graphical names. "Valpor," for example, is Valparaiso. Thegreat 
plain of Argentina where the cattle range is the "camp" ; and when 
the cattle-raiser goes to the capital for diversion, he goes down to 
"B. A." I suppose no true Englishman would ever deign to refer to 
Buenos Aires otherwise. 

Nevertheless the Englishman has done so much for South Amer- 
ica and does it so well that admiration for his methods and achieve- 
ments is forced on the traveler. The monetary system of Peru, for 
example, is on a gold basis and the unit of currency is the libra, of 
exact equivalence in grains of gold to the English pound. Why 
should this be so, when the other South American countries are 
afloat in a sea of paper ? Some day the inquirer awakes to the fact 
that the real commercial power beneath the unstable political surface 
resides in the Peruvian Corporation Ltd. Its accounts can be more 
easily kept by English bookkeepers in familiar terms. 

In Argentina the vast system of railways, of five-foot gauge, 
ramifying in all directions, with their comfortable sleeping and 
dining cars, the meals in which are so good that the traveler will 
arrange to eat in them rather than in the ordinary hotel — those rail- 
ways which carry their message of civilization to the remotest parts 
of the "camp" — who built them ? Who manages them ? The answer 
is at hand, for the traveler sees all the notices to the traveling public, 
though in Spanish, signed with an English name. 

Our ship arrived in Callao about 10 o'clock Saturday night. 
Sunday we spent in Lima, an interesting city, but very disappointing 
to anybody whose expectations had been much excited by anticipat- 
ing an American Sevilla. The Santa Ana sailed from Callao 
promptly at sundown on Sunday night with only half her cargo dis- 
charged. Some Peruvian official had granted the demands of the 
port laborers for quadruple pay after dark. So, rather than pay this 
price or wait another day, our ship sailed for Iquique, whence- the 
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cargo for Lima could be reshipped. The passengers did not lose by 
this, but gained a whole day in Iquique. That was enough. Who- 
ever has Spent one day in barren, sandy Iquique will not desire a 
longer residence. Like the next port, Antofagasta, Iquique is situ- 
ated at the edge of the desert and exists for the nitrate trade. But 
Antofagasta is different, far more picturesquely situated and, be- 
side nitrate, ships copper from the mines of the great Chile Copper 
Company in Bolivia. Several of our passengers, American mining 
men and their families, left us here, being taken ashore in grand 
style in the company's steam launch, while the rest of us who went 
ashore visiting had to trust our persons to the crazy craft of the 
Indian fleteros. 

At all the ports these boatmen furnish much diversion for those 
who watch them from the ship. Their cry, "A tierra, a tierra," 
melancholy and shrill, like the cry of a seabird, will long ring in 
the ears of the traveler who has heard it. 

Landing at any West Coast port has its difficulties, but that at 
Valparaiso has especial danger in rough weather and is always 
perilous to the pocketbook. Valparaiso, in general, is not an agree- 
able place for the traveler. Its hotels are abominable and the prices 
extortionate, perhaps because so many persons are merely in transit. 
The site of the city, however, is most picturesque, one of the beauty 
spots of the earth, but the native Chilean is more at home beyond 
the mountains in Santiago. Consequently Valparaiso is largely a 
place for doing business with foreigners, who are very numerous 
among the permanent population. 

When our afternoon train from Valparaiso had crossed the 
coastal range and descended into the great plain beyond, the setting 
sun was tinting the bare Andean rocks with that beautiful rose light 
which delights the citizens of Santiago day after day. How wonder- 
ful to look down a long street and see it apparently terminate in the 
lofty mountains so blue by day and turning to rose at sunset ! 

In Santiago I made many delightful acquaintances. If I were 
to name all the acquaintances I made during the trip the list would 
be long. Of them all one word can be said, that nothing can sur- 
pass the kindly courtesy which South Americans show to strangers. 
It was necessary for me to present myself an absolute stranger to 
many governmental officials, who without exception took infinite 
pains to serve me. I doubt very much that a traveler in the United 
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States would be able to make so extended a tour and meet such 
unfailing courtesy from officials. 

At the Instituto Pedagojico in Santiago I visited a class of Dr. 
Galvez, professor of English, and was afterward entertained by him. 
This visit has some interest for teachers of Spanish in the United 
States because Dr. Galvez has succeeded in putting into effect a 
scheme of his to make the graduates of the Instituto better teachers 
of English. He finds places for them in the United States where 
they can earn their way by teaching Spanish. At the time of my 
visit he told me that nine of his pupils were so engaged. 

When the class was dismissed, he requested a group of young 
men to show me the courtesy of accompanying me for some distance 
on the Alameda. As we walked along, they raised a most interest- 
ing question, which Dr. Galvez afterward told me was frequently 
put to him. "In studying English," they asked, "was it not better 
for Chileans to learn the pronunciation of the language as spoken 
in England rather than that of the United States ?" One young 
man said that his early training in English had been received from 
an Englishman, for which reason he had difficulty in understanding 
Dr. Galvez or a North American. 

This is the reverse of the problem which confronts us teachers of 
Spanish here in the United States. We are pretty generally agreed 
that the Castilian pronunciation is the proper one to use in our in- 
struction, if for no other reason than that it would be impossible to 
choose between the different modes of speech of the different Span- 
ish American republics. Not only does the language vary between 
the different countries but even between different provinces of a 
large country like Argentina. Nevertheless there ought not to be a 
prejudice against employing a Chilean to teach Castilian. Dr. 
Galvez said that he had frequently met with such a prejudice when 
trying to place his pupils. 

As the classes in the Instituto Pedagojico are coeducational, the 
pupils whom Dr. Galvez sends to the United States are young men 
and women over twenty years of age, selected for their ability. The 
Chilean government pays their passage, in return for which they are 
expected to teach English at least five years in Chilean schools. Dr. 
Galvez pointed out the very considerable advantage which will 
accrue to the United States when these young people return to their 
country, because they are going to act as so many centers of culti- 
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vation of good feeling toward us. The rather widespread Chilean 
prejudice against the United States, he thought, is due more to 
ignorance than to any other cause. 

The mention of the differences between Castilian and Chilean or 
Argentine Spanish may arouse a curiosity to know what some of the 
most striking ones are. First, in the matter of vocabulary one 
meets many new terms for common things ; I do not refer now to 
things peculiar to the countries, for such words are to be expected, 
but to such as the following : arvejas, peas ; vereda, sidewalk : 
cstampillas, postage stamps ; escritorio, office ; durazno, peach ; 
chancho, pig, or pork; papas, potatoes; piso, floor, instead of suelo ; 
acd and alia commonly for here and there. Such a list could be 
made very long even after omitting such obvious coinages as gas- 
fitero y plomero, which I first saw on a sign in Lima. Striking also 
is the frequency of certain phrases as icorno no? and no mas. 

In pronunciation a common phenomenon is the reduction of 
diphthongs to simple vowels, tine for tiene, acite for aceite. More 
subtle still is the tonada of various Argentine provinces, especially 
the tonada cordobesa of the city of Cordoba, called the docta on 
account of its ancient university. The peculiar feature of this accent 
is the lengthening of the vowel in the syllable before the accented one 
or in the syllable bearing a secondary accent, as caaballo, or in the 
phrase in which the people of Cordoba deny this peculiarity of speech, 
— "Noosotros los coordobeses no caantamos." Throughout Argen- 
tina exists, of course, the dialect of the country people which appears 
in literature as the gaucho dialect. This in many respects appears 
little more than transplanted Andalusian. From it has come probably 
the almost universal pronunciation of // and intervocalic y with the 
voiced alveolar spirant value of s in English azure. 

The prevalence of this pronunciation may have been helped bv 
the large Italian element of the population in Argentina. In fact the 
Italian pronunciation of Spanish and the influence of Italians on the 
language forms a big study in itself. For example, I was told that 
sentir in the sense of "to hear" had almost entirely supplanted olr: 
The Argentines themselves recognize the hybrid state of their 
language by having ceased to refer to it as espanol or castellano. 
The name adopted probably had its origin in strong nationalistic 
feelings. However that may be, school programs call for a definite 
amount of study of idioma nacional. 
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As a concrete case of linguistic conditions in Argentina, read, this 
sign which testifies also to the elements of civilization brought by 
different nationalities to the city of Rosario, where engraved on a 
large oval plate of brass, it adorns a prominent street corner. 

BAR IBERICO 
CH0PERIA 

Y 
SANDWICHS 

"Choperia" does not refer to chops nor steaks, which are known 
as minutas, but is a derivative from chop, a word imported from 
Germany and everywhere in use in South America, even in Brazil, 
to designate a glass of beer drawn from a cask. 

The mixture of languages in Argentina is indicative of social 
conditions and the great social changes in progress there. Fortu- 
nately for posterity these changes are being reflected in a literary 
movement which will record them for all time ; a movement, however, 
peculiarly difficult for a foreigner to appraise because its productions 
are in the form of plays hard to obtain in print, and so realistic in 
spirit that the critic needs to see the actual stage performance. The 
dramatic contrast of the plays lies in the conflict between the old 
ideals and mode of life and the new ideals and customs of the 
European immigrant. 

To make this clear it is necessary to have a conception of what 
the present social organization of Argentina is like. On the banks 
of the Rio de la Plata is situated Buenos Aires, a city European in 
character, containing about one-fifth of the population of the entire 
country. This vast city must be supplied with food, with material 
for its buildings and other essential things drawn from the interior 
of the country, even though its manufactured articles come across 
the ocean.. The country is composed of vast plains where the 
chief occupation of its inhabitants was cattle raising. Even today 
the superabundance of animal life is unpleasantly thrust on the 
traveler by the numerous carcasses of animals lying where, they 
died, and fed on by carrion birds, the caranchos and chimangos. 
But the herders of cattle were half nomads, not suited to a settled 
agricultural manner of life. For Europe demanded of the fertile 
plain more, than hides. It demanded wheat and corn. And from 
Europe came the workers who knew how to raise grain, mainly 
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Italians, because they were the Europeans whose poverty made 
them willing to face the primitive conditions of life imposed by the 
treeless plain. These Italians and their descendants now number 
two and a half millions among- the total of eight millions of 
Argentines. Wherever there is agricultural work to be done, houses, 
roads or railroads to be built or materials for them to be produced, 
there you will find the industrious Italian. 

But what of the old criollo population ? The magnate who sold 
some portion of his acres to make farms for the Italian has 
become money-rich and lives in a palace in Buenos Aires. His less 
fortunate but still aristocratic brother is a doctor, which means that 
he follows a learned profession, usually the law, and is a willing 
candidate for political preferment. The cattle puncher, whose 
occupation, slight as it was, has disappeared before the ever increas- 
ing extent of wire fence around the Italian's farm, sits lamenting 
the past in a despacho de bebidas, also kept by an Italian. Or if still 
young, he has been made a soldier or a policeman in town. 

The criollo despises the gringo Italian, but the gringo continues 
industrially his conquest of the country. All the newer streets in 
the older towns, and whole towns in regions like the sierra of 
Cordoba, so productive of building stone and lime, bear the stamp 
of the Italian architect. The old patio house, one story in height, 
with its garden within, is supplanted by the two- or three-story com- 
pact house with its garden around it. But the Italian is no para- 
site. He loves the country for the prosperity it has given him and 
wishes to become thoroughly Argentine, identifying himself with 
the country and speaking the "idioma nacional," on which likewise 
he is putting his mark. There is only a slight exaggeration in the 
statement that Argentina is fast becoming an Italian country which 
speaks a variety of Spanish. 

To the young Italian the picturesque side of gaucho life makes a 
strong appeal. Fie wishes to don a gaucho costume, mount a horse 
and seek adventure. So frequent is the type that the term cocoliche 
has been coined to describe him and he is often seen on the stage 
Of course he is a ridiculous personage; but then, the Italian is 
usually a clown in the plays depicting national life. His vivacity and 
talkativeness contrast with the gloomy dignity of the gaucho. He 
easily falls in love with some sour-visaged china. But he is kind- 
hearted, ready to give food from his store to the poor, though his 
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main source of income may be his ability to concoct drinks from 
alcohol and coloring matter, which he sells to the unfortunate gaucho. 
On the stage, at least, the gaucho is always unfortunate. And it is 
easy to believe that he is so in real life after you have walked past 
the long line of pawn shops in the calle 25 de Mayo in Buenos Aires 
and seen their window displays of erstwhile gaucho treasures, silver- 
mounted horse trappings and supple rawhide lassos. The material 
prosperity of the gringo, the bad luck of the criollo, such is the 
eternal theme of the nationalistic play. 

The dramatist, ' however, does not forget that the criollo has 
aboriginal blood in his veins. The story-teller likewise finds material 
in the persistence of some atavistic instinct which compels the 
individual to outrage present social conventions ; or, it may be, in 
some myth or legend of the past that still haunts the memory among 
the unfortunate descendants of the race to which the pampa once 
wholly belonged. Stories sometimes expand into novels. And just 
now Argentina can boast two realistic novelists, Manuel Galvez and 
"Hugo Wast," who are giving the world most excellent pictures of 
life in the provincial cities of Argentina. 

One trait possessed by the Italian, elasticity of spirit, helps to 
adapt him to life in Argentina, because Argentina is a country of 
uncertain climatic conditions, subject to frequent great droughts, 
when all crops fail and even cattle die of thirst. To live there, one 
needs to have a spirit not easily cast down by failure and loss. It 
is no wonder that the lottery should be a nourishing institution in 
such a country. The state lottery and innumerable provincial lot- 
teries — even the state savings bank is managed according to the 
lottery principle — form a feature of Argentine life that is most 
urgently thrust on the attention of everybody. Small wonder that 
much business is done on gambling principles when the very 
climate incites a man to gamble. 

What is he going to do, for example, in winter? The tempera- 
ture frequently falls to the freezing point, but there are no means 
of heating the houses. Rich men shiver in their palaces and 
travelers in their hotels. The chief resource of either is thick 
woolen underwear. Men, too, can frequent a cafe out of business 
hours. A popular one which we discovered was fairly comfortable 
because it owned a North American coffee machine, which, being 
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full of liquid at the boiling point, imparted some of its genial warmth 
to the atmosphere. 

And speaking of business, I have been often asked my opinion 
concerning the chances of success for North American business 
down there. jQuien sabe? But I observed that some firms export- 
ing goods from the United States seemed to expect their buyers to 
read English. Their labels, trade names and directions were all in 
English. I saw several lots of household electrical goods, with 
printed directions for their use solely in English, goods whose 
correct method of use would be difficult to comprehend from the 
directions even when one's mother tongue is English. On the 
other hand, the West India Oil Co., long in Spanish American 
trade, were so careful about the language that they labeled their 
products differently according to which coast of South America 
they were shipped to. Gasoline for the West Coast was labeled 
bencina, and kerosene, paraftna ; while the same articles for Argen - 
tina were respectively marked nafta and kerosene. 

One night we boarded the steamer to cross the river Plata from 
Buenos Aires to Montevideo, whence we had ahead of us a railroad 
journey of seven days and nights to Rio de Janeiro, which for the 
weal of body and soul we did not take without interruption. In its 
geological formation, Uruguay belongs to Southern Brazil, but the 
profound differences of character between the Spanish-speaking 
population of Uruguay and the Portuguese-speaking Brazilians 
stand out with absolute sharpness in the frontier towns, Rivera in 
Uruguay and Santa Anna do Livramento in Brazil. The division 
between the towns is the frontier itself, which runs along a ridge of 
land, so that you walk up hill in one country and town and down hill 
into another country and town. 

In Rivera the houses are all more or less alike, just as one sees 
them all the way down the West Coast through Chile and Argentina. 
The colors of the exteriors are dull and gray. The windows opening 
on the street are closed with shutters and barred by a reja, because 
life within centers in the patio. But in Santa Anna the houses are 
instantly all different, tinted with blue or pink or yellow. A straight 
line is an abhorrence, for over the doors and windows is ornamental 
plaster work done in curves. Even the panes of glass are set in 
frames with curving geometrical designs. Little statuettes adorn the 
cornices of the houses. And out of the open windows people gaze at 
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you as you pass because the house with the patio no longer exists. If 
you hear somebody singing, the tune seems a pleasant sensuous sort 
of jingle instead of the weird gaucho lament. 

As for the language, likewise it seems a sort of morally broken 
down Spanish. Beware of attempting to learn Portuguese, ye 
teachers of Spanish ! Never till you forget the acquisition, will you 
be sure which language you think you are speaking. Even Buenos 
Aires suffers from the corruption and hires mucamas for maidserv- 
ants and calls a favorable purchase a pichincha. 

Alfred Coester 
Commercial High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



